Safe  and  happy  holidays! 


This  month  we  focus  on  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps.  Last  month  we  focused  mostly  on  the 
Army.  February,  our  focus  will  be  on  the 
Navy,  with  the  Air  Force  and  Coast  Guard 
following  in  March  and  April,  respectively. 

Our  focus  on  the  Marines  starts  with  the 
Toys  for  Tots  program,  a long-time  charity 
that  provides  a valuable  service  during  the 
holidays.  Next,  we  profile  a sniper  with  the 
Marine  Corps,  who  is  a member  of  a special 
team  that  responds  to  terrorism.  We  wrap  up 
our  coverage  by  looking  at  the  Marine  Corps 
Silent  Drill  Team.  An  elite  unit  that 
demonstrates  unique  military  skill  and 
inspires  patriotism  in  those  who  watch. 

From  the  other  services,  we  feature  an 
F-16  crew  chief  who  maintains  the 
commander's  aircraft  with  the  elite  U.S.  Air 
Force  Aerial  Demonstration  Squadron,  the 
Thunderbirds.  From  the  Navy,  we  look  at  an 
underwater  construction  unit  of  the  Seabees, 
and  we  profile  a sonar  technician  from  Naval 
Base  Norfolk,  Va.  From  the  Coast  Guard,  we 
feature  a guardsman  who  ensures  ships  can 
find  their  way  at  night  and  in  bad  weather  by 


maintaining  lighthouse  operations  at  Fort 
Story,  Va. 

As  you  can  see,  we've  packed  this  edition 
with  a wide  variety  of  different  types  of 
programs  and  jobs  offered  by  the  services.  We 
do  this  to  provide  you  with  examples  of  the 
many  different  opportunities  still  available  in 
the  armed  forces. 

Look  for  our  Basic  Facts  issue  in  January. 

It  has  the  latest  information  concerning 
military  pay,  benefits,  opportunities  and  much 
more.  We  think  you'll  find  the  Basic  Facts 
very  useful  as  a reference  source  when 
looking  into  the  possibility  of  a military 
career. 

Finally,  from  the  entire  staff  of  PROFILE, 
best  wishes  for  a safe,  happy  holiday  season. 


SCOTT  P.  CLOUGH,  TSgt 
Managing  Editor 
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U.S.  MARINE  CORPS  RESERVE 

Giving  Children  a Merry 
Christmas  Since  1947 
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he  butterflies  in  your 
stomach  have  been  keeping 
you  up  all  night.  The  very 


campaign  during  Christmas  in  1947.  His 
wife  made  a doll  and  asked  him  to 
arrange  for  it  to  be  given  to  an 
underprivileged  child  in  the  area. 


210  million  toys  later,  over  112  million 
children  have  had  a merry  Christmas  with 
the  help  of  the  program. 


thought  of  the  man  in  the  big  red  suit 
making  a visit  to  your  house  and  putting 
that  present  you’ve  been  waiting  for  all 
year  under  the  tree  has  kept  them 
fluttering. 


In  Hendrick’s  search  for  an 
organization  to  give  the  doll,  he  realized 
there  were  no  charities  of  that  type.  Just 
the  thought  that  thousands  of  children  in 
the  area  would  not  receive  gifts  on 
Christmas  morning,  got  his  gears  turning 
to  do  something  about  it. 


The  program  has  come  a long  way 
since  1947.  In  December  1997,  reservists 
delivered  toys  to  remote  Alaskan  villages 
via  an  airlift  to  a remote  airstrip  followed 
by  a snowmobile  trip. 


For  many  of  us  Christmas  is  not  like 
that  anymore.  The  fairy  tale  of  Santa 
Claus  is  only  a childhood  memory. 
However,  for  many  children  in  the 
country,  they'll  never  get  the  opportunity 
to  enjoy  this  experience. 


Hendricks,  with  his  wife’s  insistance 
and  his  commanding  officer’s  blessing, 
gathered  up  fellow  Marines,  and  thus,  the 
Toys  for  Tots  campaign  was  born  with 
“don’t  fail”  as  his  only  words  of 
encouragement. 


With  the  help  of  helicopters,  Santa 
Claus  delivered  toys  to  the  children  of  the 
isolated  Native  American  Supai  village  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Grand  Canyon. 


With  the  help  of  Toys  for  Tots,  more 
than  100  million  children  across  the 
country  are  able  to  experience  this  joy 
that  usually  would  pass  them  by. 


Toys  also  make  their  way  to  the 
Everglades  swamp  in  Florida,  the  bayous 
of  Louisiana  and  the  inner  cities  of 
Detroit  and  Philadelphia. 


Retired  Marine  Colonel  Bill 
Hendricks,  began  the  Toys  for  Tots 


The  first  year  5,000  toys  were 
gathered  and  distributed  to  needy  children 
in  Los  Angeles.  More  than  50  years  and 


From  October  to  December,  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  collects 
unwrapped,  new  toys  for  distribution. 
The  toys  are  then  transported  to  a central 


How  to  get  involved  in  Toys  for  Tots 

- Place  a new,  unwrapped  toy  in  any  of  the  toy  collection 
barrels  located  within  your  community,  identified  as  “U.S. 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  Toys  for  Tots”. 

- Contact  your  local  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Unit  and 
request  a Toys  for  Tots  collection  barrel  at  your  place  of 
work  or  business. 

- Contact  your  local  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Unit  and 
volunteer  your  time  and  assistance  in  collecting,  sorting 
and  distributing  toys  for  the  deserving  children  of  your 
local  community. 

- Contact  the  nearest  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
organization  in  your  area. 
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Results  from  Previous  Toys  for  Tots  Campaigns 


Camoaian  Year 

Tovs  Collected 

Children  Receivina  Tovs 

1997 

10  million 

4.8  million 

1996 

7.5  million 

4.2  million 

1995 

8.1  million 

4.2  million 

1994 

6.8  million 

3.4  million 

1993 

8.2  million 

4.1  million 

1992 

7.4  million 

3.7  million 

1991 

7.9  million 

3.9  million 

Since  1947 

220  million 

116.8  million 
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Toys  for  Tots  gives  this  child  the  opportunity  to  meet  the  man  in  the  red  suit. 


location  to  be  examined  and  sorted  by 
gender  and  age  group.  Toys  are  then 
distributed  to  churches,  charities,  etc.,  for 
donations  to  local  children. 

Marines  are  not  in  this  alone.  Local 
civilians  form  up  Toys  for  Tots 
committees;  veteran  organizations  such  as 
the  Marine  Corps  League;  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars;  scout  troops;  fire 
departments;  and  numerous  community 
service  organizations  all  assist  the 
reservists  by  giving  their  time  and  talent 
to  help. 

Business  leaders  throughout  the 


country  do  their  share  by  sponsoring  fund 
raising  promotions,  making  donations  and 
providing  service  support.  Even 
celebrities  such  as  Bob  Hope,  George 
Harrison,  Johnny  Carson,  Brooke  Shields, 
George  Strait  and  Tim  Allen  have  given 
their  time  to  the  Toys  for  Tots  effort. 

In  addition  to  the  committees, 
business  leaders  and  celebrities,  many 
other  areas  of  the  community  involve 
themselves  with  the  effort.  In  December 
1997,  a Los  Angeles  area  television 
station,  conducted  a 12-hour  Toys  for 
Tots  Telethon,  which  resulted  in  hundreds 


of  toys  for  area  children.  Fellow  Marines 
also  get  in  on  the  act  by  participating  in 
sporting  events  such  as  football  games 
and  5K  and  10K  races  to  raise 
participation  and  morale. 

This  year  with  your  continued  support 
of  the  Toys  for  Tots  program,  many 
children  will  have  their  Christmas 
fantasies  made  reality. 

(AH  photos,  text  art  and  charts  are 
courtesy  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Forces  Reserve.  Story  compiled  by 
Petty  Officer  3rd  Class  Cynthia  Clark) 


For  more  information  about  jobs  in  the  Marine  Forces  Reserve  call 
1 -800-MARINES  or  look  on  the  internet  at  http://www.marforres.usmc.mil 
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The  sky’s  the  limit 


Story  and  photos  by  Specialist  Joel  Davis,  USA 

Jack  Bone  learned  the  meaning  of  no  at  an  early  age. 
He  remembers  his  first.  He  was  nine  years  old  and 
sat  in  a hospital  chair.  A doctor  asked  him  what  he 
wanted  to  be  when  he  grew  up. 

"I  wanna  be  a pilot,"  he  answered. 

"You're  never  going  to  be  a pilot  because  of  your  skin 
disease."  Little  Jack's  heart  sank. 

That  was  when  his  dad  took  him  to  the  side  in  Clarksville, 
Tenn.,  and  taught  him  that  no  doesn't  mean  no  — It  means  not 
yet. 

Captain  Jack  Bone,  a helicopter  pilot  at  Felkner  Army  Air 
Field,  Fort  Eustis,  Va.,  remembers  what  his  dad  said. 

"My  dad  told  me  I could  do  whatever  I want  and  to  never 
accept  no  as  an  answer.  He  supported  whatever  I tried.  My 
goals  became  his  goals,"  Bone  said. 

Even  so,  the  no's  came  from  teachers,  friends  and  finally 
from  an  Air  Force  recruiter's  desk.  “He  told  me  pilot  school  was 
hard  to  get  into  and  that  I should  come  back  after  two  years  of 
college  and  submit  a packet,”  Bone  said. 

"If  that's  what  it  took  that's  what  I was  going  to  do,"  Bone 
said. 

After  two  years  of  school  and  ROTC,  Bone  saw  the  recruiter 
again.  The  recruiter  told  him  two  years  of  school  wasn't  enough 
and  that  he  would  need  a degree  to  make  the  cut. 

After  four  years  of  ROTC  and  an  Industrial  Technology 
degree  at  Austin  Peay  College,  Tenn.,  Bone  tried  again. 

It  wasn't  enough.  Bone  didn't  make  the  cut. 

He  struggled  with  what  to  do  next.  With  his  dream  of  flying 


Captain  Bone  surveys  the  controls. 


Captain  Jack  Bone  and  his  Blackhawk  helicopter. 


hurt.  Bone  looked  elsewhere. 

Elsewhere  turned  into  an  Army  recruiter's  office.  He  signed 
up  as  a tank  commander,  but  kept  his  dream  of  flying. 

Bone  attended  the  armor  officer's  school  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky., 
and  went  to  Germany. 

"Once  I got  my  commission  I asked  everybody  how  I could 
transfer  to  be  a helicopter  pilot,"  Bone  said.  "The  first  person  I 
asked  told  me  it  couldn't  be  done.  Later,  I ran  into  a helicopter 
pilot  who  told  me  he  had  transferred  from  another  job  just  like  I 
wanted  to  do.  He  told  me  exactly  what  to  do." 

Bone  went  to  the  Middle  East  during  Operation  Desert  Storm 
as  a tank  commander.  He  longed  for  the  chance  of  trading  in  his 
tank  and  the  brown  sand  of  Kuwait  to  blue  skies  and  a 
helicopter.  Soon,  he  got  his  chance. 

Bone  took  the  flight  aptitude  skills  test,  physical  fitness  tests, 
received  three  letters  of  recommendation  and  put  together  a 
branch  transfer  packet.  He  was  ready. 

It  wouldn't  be  easy.  Out  of  forty  five  hundred  applications, 
only  foity  would  be  accepted. 

After  waiting  his  whole  life,  a letter  came  in  the  mail.  For 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  got  a yes. 

"I  was  accepted  and  my  dream  of  flying  got  a lot  closer," 
Bone  said. 

Bone  had  made  it. 

He  spent  one  year  at  Fort  Rucker,  Ala.,  learning  how  to  be  a 
pilot. 

"It  was  a tough  school  with  classwork  and  time  in  a flight 
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Captain  Bone’s  pride  and  joy. 


simulator,"  he  said.  "The  hardest  part  was  trying  to  remember 
everything  you  studied  when  you're  in  the  helicopter  and 
applying  what  you've  learned." 

For  Bone,  graduating  was  the  journey  of  a lifetime. 

"It  was  the  day  I dreamed  of  forever.  Here  I am.  Nobody 
can  take  this  back,"  Bone  said.  "My  dad  was  the  one  who  told 
me  I could  do  anything.  1 asked  him  to  pin  on  my  wings  at 
graduation  and  he  did." 

After  graduation.  Bone  went  on  missions  that  took  him 
around  the  world.  One  even  took  him  back  to  Fort  Rucker  for  a 
year  as  an  instructor. 

"Being  an  instructor  was  one  of  the  best  years  of  my 
military  career.  The  students  have  energy,  are  great  patriots  and 
love  our  country." 

Now,  stationed  at  Fort  Eustis,  Va.,  as  the  operations  officer 
at  Felkner  Army  Air  Field,  Bone  flies  a Blackhawk  helicopter, 
organizes  training,  taxis  soldiers  and  dignitaries  to  local  areas 
and  lives  in  the  moment. 

"I  always  said  if  I can  find  something  1 love  to  do  it 
wouldn't  be  like  work.  Well,  I love  to  fly  helicopters,"  said 
Bone. 

Not  happy  to  just  sit  back.  Bone  is  working  to  get  his  private 
pilot’s  license  in  his  spare  time  so  when  he  gets  out  he  can  still 
fly.  "Right  now  I do  what  I can  to  make  the  Army  the  best  it 
can  be,"  said  Bone. 

For  Bone's  future  it  looks  like  the  sky  is  the  limit. 

For  more  information  about  jobs  in  the  Army 
internet  at  http://www.goarmy.com 


The  joystick . 

call  1-800-USA-ARMY  or  look  on  the 
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Ground 

control 

Story  and  photos  by  Specialist  Joel  Davis,  USA 


Growing  up  in  Comanche,  Iowa,  a young  Dwight 
Andersen  loved  taking  mechanical  devices  apart 
to  see  how  they  ticked.  With  a screwdriver  in 
hand,  no  electrical  appliance  was  safe  . . . including  mom’s 
toaster. 

“As  a kid,  I took  apart  everything  I could  get  my  hands  on- 
toasters,  bicycles  and  cars  when  I got  older,”  said  Andersen. 
Mom  was  thankful  he  could  put  it  all  back  together. 

Now  a mechanic  for  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Thunderbirds,  Staff 
Sergeant  Dwight  Andersen  gets  paid  to  take  apart  and  piece 
together  an  F-16  Fighting  Falcon.  It’s  a long  way  from  mom’s 
toasters. 

“This  is  the  ultimate  toy  and  I’m  the  one  who  gets  to  take 
her  apart  and  put  her  back  together.  I love  my  job.  It’s 
something  I’ve  always  enjoyed  doing,”  said  Andersen. 

Andersen  doesn’t  treat  this  $20  million  plane  like  a toy 
though.  He  knows  the  responsibility  that  comes  with  his  job. 
His  duties  include  maintenance,  inspections  and  overall 
responsibility  for  the  safety  and  reliability  of  the  aircraft’s  air 
frame,  engine  and  hydraulic  system.  He  also  participates  in  the 
precision  ground  ceremony  prior  to  each  flying  demonstration. 

“I  kick  the  tires  and  clean  the  windshield  when  they  come 
in,”  said  Andersen  with  a smile.  Andersen  sees  lots  of  smiles 
nowadays.  With  a schedule  taking  him  to  more  than  30 


locations  across  the  United  States  this  year,  Andersen  sees 
thousands  and  thousands  of  smiling  faces. 

“Traveling  all  the  time  can  be  difficult.  The  neatest  thrill  to 
me  is  the  kids,”  he  said.  “With  the  excitement  on  their  faces 
and  the  smiles  you  see,  they  treat  you  like  you  are  a movie  star.” 

Andersen  is  the  first  to  admit  it’s  not  all  glamour  and  glitz. 
He  never  forgets  why  he’s  there. 

“The  most  important  job  comes  from  being  a representative 
of  the  Air  Force.  I represent  the  entire  Air  Force.  That  comes 
as  a big  responsibility,”  said  Andersen. 

A responsibility  and  pride  reflected  in  the  F-16’s  engines  as 
they  rocket  through  the  sky  at  sound-breaking  speeds.  From  the 
ground,  he  sees  the  smiling  faces,  the  laughter  and  the  parents 
as  they  point  out  the  planes  in  the  sky  to  excited  children. 

That’s  pride.  That’s  professionalism.  That’s  Andersen’s  favorite 
part. 

Andersen  has  come  a long  way  since  tackling  toasters  in 
Comanche,  Iowa,  since  graduating  Comanche  High  School  and 
entering  the  Air  Force  in  1986.  He  has  become  a crew  chief  for 
one  of  the  most  elite  groups  in  the  Air  Force,  and  is  working 
toward  an  associate’s  degree  in  tactical  aircraft  maintenance 
from  the  Community  College  of  the  Air  Force. 

Andersen’s  life  is  a lot  like  his  toaster.  He  popped  up 
through  the  ranks  to  become  one  of  the  Air  Force’s  leading  crew 
chiefs. 
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Anderson  and  his  partner  prepare  for  the  bird’s  takeoff. 


Crew  chiefs  go  to  work  as  the  F-16s  come  to  rest  after  another  show. 

For  more  information  about  jobs  in  the  Air  Force  call  1-800-423-USAF  or  look  on  the 
internet  at  http://www.airforce.com 
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Story  and  photos  by  Lance  Corporal  David  Vannus,  USMC 


In  the  scorching  heat  with  his 
uniform  soaked  from  the  marsh, 
he  is  not  aware  of  the  bead  of 
sweat  slowly  sliding  down  the  side  of  his 
face.  With  his  cheek  rested  on  the  butt  of 
his  rifle  and  the  target  in  his  sight,  all 
concentration  is  focused  on  the  mission. 
Slowly  he  pulls  back  on  the  trigger  and  as 
the  wind  dies  down,  a shot  is  heard  from 
this  highly  trained  marksman  leaving  only 
one  question.  Where  is  he? 

Answer  — Anywhere? 

That  is  the  job  for  this  Marine  scout 
sniper.  From  the  jungles  of  South 
America  to  the  deserts  of  the  Middle  East, 
to  the  plains  of  Africa,  and  to  the  snow 
covered  hills  in  Asia,  you  won’t  find 
Marine  scout  sniper  Corporal  D.J.  Maier, 
until  it  is  too  late. 

The  Marine  Corps  scout  sniper  is 
highly  skilled  in  field  craft  and 
marksmanship,  delivering  long  range 
precision  fire  at  selected  targets  from  a 
concealed  position.  Targets  can  include 


enemy  snipers,  forward  observers  and 
officers. 

“Not  only  must  you  have  the  desire  to 
become  a part  of  the  elite,”  Maier  said. 
“You  must  also  be  an  expert  marksman  to 
go  through  the  training  to  receive  the 
title.” 

Maier  was  awarded  this 
opportunity  and  went  through 
one  of  the  hardest  schools  in 
the  Marine  Corps  — Scout 
Sniper  School. 

“It  was  the  hardest  thing 
in  my  life,”  Maier  said.  “A 
lot  of  people  don’t  make  it 
through  the  school.” 

Attached  to  Fleet  Anti- 
Terrorism  Security  Team 
(FAST)  Company,  Camp 
Allen,  Norfolk,  Va.,  Maier 
joined  the  Marine  Corps  in 
June  of  1996. 

Fresh  out  of  high  school, 

Maier  left  his  home  of 


Streater,  111  .,  for  Marine  Corps  Basic 
Training  (boot  camp)  in  San  Diego. 

There  he  trained  to  be  a devil-dog  and 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Maier  picked 
up  and  fired  a rifle. 

“I  had  never  used  a gun  or  rifle  in  my 
life,”  Maier  said.  “But  with  the 


Maier  gathers  materials  to  make  his  guille  suit. 
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fundamentals  taught  to  me  during  rifle 
qualification  week  during  boot  camp,  I 
placed  high  expert  and  was  ‘Company 
High  Shooter’.” 

After  graduating  boot  camp  training, 
the  School  of  Infantry  and  Security 
Forces  School,  Maier  was  sent  to  FAST 
Company  as  a mortar  man  where  he  was 
promoted  to  lance  corporal  and  earned  a 
billet  of  squad  leader.  He  then  was 
selected  for  Designated  Marksman 
School  at  Dam  Neck,  Virginia  Beach,  Va., 
where  he  graduated  “honor  man”,  or  top 
marksman  of  his  class. 

“While  I was  at  DM  school,  I learned 
how  to  observe  and  report  any  crisis,” 
Maier  said.  “A  designated  marksman 
delivers  precision  fire  on  positive  and 
identified  threats.” 

“If  there  is  a terrorist  or  hostile  threat 
to  guarded  material,  as  a DM,  we  have 


the  skills  to  take  that  threat  away,”  Maier 
said. 

After  graduating  DM  school,  Maier 
was  recommended  and  sent  to  Sniper 
School. 

“The  Marine  Corps  scout  sniper  is  a 
highly  specialized  type  of  supporting  arm 
and  should  be  considered  as  a force,” 
Maier  said.  “Less  than  one  percent  of  the 
Marine  Corps  are  scout  snipers.” 

Sniper  School,  located  at  Camp 
Lejeune,  N.C.,  lasted  for  more  than  two 
months  and  consisted  of  intense  training. 
Maier  trained  with  other  Marines  on 
performing  tasks  of  engaging  selected 
targets,  targets  of  opportunity,  collecting 
and  reporting  information,  stalking,  or  a 
combination  of  all  contributing  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  supported  unit’s 
mission. 

Upon  graduation,  Maier  was  required 


to  make  his  own  guille  suit.  “It  can  be 
made  out  of  anything,”  Maier  said.  “The 
purpose  is  to  hide  the  Marine  in  his 
surroundings.”  It  took  more  than  75  hours 
to  complete,  tying  burlap  into  the 
camouflage  utilities. 

To  his  fellow  Marines,  Maier  is 
someone  to  look  up  to  and  respect. 

Coming  straight  out  of  high  school, 
graduating  honor  man  and  becoming  one 
of  the  Marine  Corps  elite,  a scout  sniper, 
Maier  has  proved  that  he  is  one  of  the  few 
good  men. 

In  addition,  Maier  has  deployed  to 
Scotland  and  England  training  in  below 
zero  temperatures.  “It’s  freezing,”  Maier 
said.  “I  don’t  complain.  It’s  part  of  my 
job.  I am  a U.S.  Marine  Corps  sniper. 

The  mission  must  be  accomplished.” 


Can  you  find  the  Marine  in  this  photo? 


For  more  information  about  jobs  in  the  Marine  Corps  call  1-800-MARINES  or  look  on 
the  internet  at  http://www.marines.com 
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Payne  stands  his  post. 


Keeping  the  light 

Story  by  Petty  Officer  3rd  Class  Cynthia  Clark 


Payne  changes  the  bulb  to  keep  the 
light  shining  bright. 


A lone  fishing  vessel  has  been  out  to 
sea  for  days,  knowing  nothing  but  lonely 
darkness.  Out  of  the  black  night,  a 
welcoming  light  shines  on  the  horizon. 

Coast  Guard  Petty  Officer  1st  Class 
Scott  C.  Payne  is  the  one  responsible  for 
welcoming  sailors  and  fisherman  to  the 
coast  of  Southern  Virginia,  as  lightkeeper 
of  the  Cape  Henry  Lighthouse,  Fort 
Story,  Va. 

"I  maintain  the  lighthouse  and  turn  on 
the  emergency  generator  if  the  power 
goes  out,"  he  said.  "I  also  take  care  of 
basic  maintenance,  painting,  basic 
structural  repair,  etc." 

Working  under  Coast  Guard  Group 
Hampton  Roads,  Portsmouth,  Va.,  Payne 


is  all  alone  at  the  light.  "It  takes  a lot  of 
patience,"  he  said,  "but,  I'm  enjoying  the 
slow  relaxed  pace." 

Being  all  alone  could  drive  one  crazy, 
but  Payne  finds  ways  to  keep  himself 
busy. 

"I  do  woodworking,  ride  my  bicycle, 
and  bowl  at  the  base  alley  to  keep  myself 
busy  and  meet  people,"  Payne  said. 

To  be  prepared  for  his  job  at  the  light, 
Payne  had  to  learn  the  ins  and  outs  of  the 
generator  that  supplies  the  power  for  the 
light. 

In  preparation  for  his  lighthouse 
duties,  Payne  went  to  a generator  repair 
school  in  Yorktown,  Va. 

Payne  is  no  stranger  to  machinery 
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From  the  lookout  at  Cape  Henry,  Payne  can  keep  an  eye 
on  the  sea. 


repair  either.  He  joined  the  Coast  Guard 
in  1982  after  graduating  from  Goldsboro 
High  School  in  Goldsboro,  N.C.  He 
attended  school  in  Yorktown,  Va.,  for  four 
weeks  to  learn  the  machinery  repair  trade. 

"This  was  something  1 always  wanted 
to  do,"  Payne  said,  "I  enjoyed  taking 
things  apart  and  putting  them  back 
together." 

His  mechanical  nature  was  a trait  he 
inherited  from  his  father  who  was  an 
aircraft  mechanic  in  the  Air  Force. 

His  father  was  the  inspiration  that  led 
him  to  join  the  Coast  Guard. 


"I  joined  to 
have  a job,  I 
enjoyed  my  job  so  I stayed  in,"  he  said. 
"Now,  1 have  the  experience  for  another 
job  when  I retire." 

Payne's  Coast  Guard  experience  has 
taken  him  to  the  Bahamas,  Bermuda, 
Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Greenland,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

Everywhere  he  has  traveled  and  at 
every  command  Payne  has  served  he 
keeps  the  same  philosophy,  "Come  in 
with  a good  attitude  and  get  what  you  can 


out  of  it,  and  always  be  sure  to  keep  an 
open  mind,"  he  said. 

Wherever  there  are  Coast  Guardsmen 
like  Payne,  sailors  and  fisherman  alike 
will  always  know  there  is  a welcoming 
light  waiting  for  them  on  the  horizon. 


For  more  information  about  jobs  in  the  Coast  Guard  call  1-800-283-8724  or  look  on  the 
internet  at  http://www.uscg.mil/jobs 
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Photos  courtesy  of  U.S.  Naval  Underwater  Construction  Team 


Water 

logged 


world  to  places  such  as  Africa,  the  Arctic 
ice  cap,  Australia,  Bermuda,  Diego 
Garcia,  Iceland  and  numerous  other 
locations  throughout  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans. 

Navy  Underwater  Construction 
technicians  don't  dive  right  into  their 
work,  however.  A lot  of  training  is 
needed  for  this  physically  demanding, 
yet  rewarding  job. 

After  boot  camp,  these  Sailors  attend 
one  of  the  designated  schools  designed  to 
train  them  for  one  of  the  many  jobs  in 
the  Seabee  rating.  Then,  they  serve  one 
tour  as  a surface  Seabee  to  gain  the  basic 
technical  knowledge  needed  for 
construction  above  and  below  the  water. 

Then,  its  on  to  Navy  Dive  School,  in 
Panama  City,  Fla., 
followed  by  the  nine-week 
Underwater  Construction 
School  where  prospective 
divers  learn  to  do  regular 
construction  jobs  under  the 
surface.  Students  learn  the 
ins  and  outs  of  underwater 
construction  such  as 
cutting,  pouring  concrete, 
laying  cable  and  hydraulic 
tool  operation  as  well  as 
seamanship  skills  and  beach 
landings. 

The  flexible  teams  can 


To  complete  their  assigned 
tasks,  a basic  construction 
worker  needs  things  such  as 
drills,  jackhammers,  cranes,  pipes, 
oxygen  tanks,  diving  suits. ..What?  A 
construction  worker  needing  oxygen 
tanks  and  diving  suits? 

If  you're  a construction  worker,  or 
Seabee  as  they're  affectionately  called, 
with  Underwater  Construction  Team  One, 
it's  not  only  a need  but  a necessity. 

UCT  1,  based  at  the  Naval 
Amphibious  Base  Little  Creek,  Va., 
performs  various  types  of  underwater 
construction  for  the  Navy  and  National 
Park  Service. 

Detachments  are  sent  throughout  the 


This  diver  is  suited  up  and  ready  to  brave  the  cool 
water. 


deploy  within  48-hours  to  the  coldest 
spots  in  the  Arctic  and  the  warmest  spots 
in  the  Caribbean.  They  can  perform  jobs 
as  big  as  demolishing  piers  with 
explosives  in  Palma,  Spain,  or  as  small  as 
repairing  a footbridge  at  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  in  Annapolis,  Md. 

"We  perform  jobs  such  as  installation 


This  diver  works  14  feet  below  the  thick 
Arctic  ice. 
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Above  and  below  the  water,  the  seabees  of  Underwater  Construction  Team  One  do  it  all. 


anchor  systems  in  the  middle  of  the 
ocean,  undersea  surveillance  systems, 
off-shore  petroleum  systems,  repairing 
and  inspecting  piers  and  underwater 
structures,  installing  pipelines  and  much 
more,"  said  Master  Chief  Petty  Officer 
Marty  Hinerholzer,  UT1  Command 
Master  Diver. 

"We  also  do  underwater  construction 
for  the  National  Park  Service  and  the 
Olympics,"  he  said.  "We  recently  repaired 
a dam  along  the  Potomac  river  for  the 
NPS." 

Not  only  do  these  jobs  improve 
community  relations  but  it  also  gives 
American  Sailors  a chance  to  interact 
with  other  cultures. 

"We  were  doing  joint  operations  with 
Australian  divers,  and  they  taught  us  how 
to  play  rugby  and  we  taught  them  how  to 
play  football.  It  was  a great  chance  to  get 
to  know  and  understand  a culture 
different  than  our  own,"  said  Petty  Officer 
2nd  Class  Sean  Bryans,  a diver  with  the 
team. 

"Its  been  great  traveling  all  over  the 
world.  I've  had  a lot  of  exciting 
experiences  and  opportunities,"  he  said. 


"When  we  go  to  the  ice, 
the  nearest  piece  of  land  is  12 
miles  away,"  said  Petty 
Officer  1st  Class  Michael 
Fisher,  another  diver  with  the 
team. 

"It's  was  very  exciting. 

We  spent  1 8 days  on  1 1 feet 
of  ice  with  only  1 5 other  guys. 
We  were  on  our  own  for  food, 
medical  care  and  to  set  up 
shelter,"  he  said.  "This  career 
field  has  opened  up  so  many 
opportunities  for  me.  How 
many  people  can  say  they've 
been  to  the  North  Pole?" 

Any  job  big  or  small,  any 
climate  icy  or  tropical,  the 
members  of  Underwater 
Construction  Team  One  are 
ready  for  anything. 


After  a hard  day  under  the  water’s  surface,  these 
Seabees  swim  to  their  boat. 


For  more  information  about  jobs  in  the  Navy  call  1-800-USA-NAVY  or  look  on  the 
internet  at  http://www.navyjobs.com 
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Photos  by  Sergeant  Chance  Puma 


The  United  States  Marine  Corps 
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The  United  States 

Marine  Corps 
Silent  Drill 

Platoon,  a 24  man  rifle  platoon, 
performs  a unique  precision 
drill  exhibition.  This  highly 
disciplined  platoon  exemplifies 
professionalism  associated  with 
the  USMC. 

The  Silent  Drill  Platoon 
first  performed  in  1 948  and 
received  such  an  overwhelming 
response  that  it  soon  became 
part  of  the  routine  parades  at 
Marine  Barracks,  Washington, 
D.C. 

The  Marines  execute  a 
series  of  calculated  drill 
movements  and  precise 
handling  of  their  hand-polished 
10  and  one-half  pound  M-l  Garand  rifles  with  fixed  bayonets. 
The  routine  concludes  with  a unique  rifle  inspection  involving 
elaborate  rifle  spins  and  tosses. 

These  Marines  are  individually  selected  from  the  Schools  of 


Infantry  located  in  Camp  Pendleton,  Calif.,  and  Camp  Lejeune, 
N.C.,  from  interviews  conducted  by  barracks  personnel.  Once 
selected.  Marines  are  assigned  to  Marine  Barracks, 

Washington,  D.C.,  to  serve  a two-year  ceremonial  tour.  Beyond 
their  ceremonial  duties,  the  Marines  collaterally  train  in  the 
field  as  infantrymen.  Throughout  the  year,  these  Marines  hone 
their  infantry  skills  at  the  Marine  Corps  Combat  Development 
Command,  Quantico,  Va.,  and  other  bases. 

Experienced  members  of  the  Silent  Drill  Platoon  have  the 
opportunity  to  audition  to  become  rifle  inspectors. 

They  must  go  through  inspection  tryouts  graded  by  rifle 
inspectors  of  the  previous  year.  Only  two  Marines  become  rifle 
inspectors. 

Once  the  year's  Silent  Drill  Platoon  members  are  selected, 
they  begin  their  training  at  Marine  Barracks,  Washington,  D.C., 
and  continue  to  train  at  Marine  Corps  Air  Station  Yuma,  Ariz. 
They  continually  work  on  perfecting  their  routine  year-round. 

Throughout  the  year,  they  perform  at  Marine  Barracks, 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  at  numerous  events  across  the  United 
States. 


Story  compiled  by  Marine  Barracks,  Washington,  D.C., 
Public  Affairs  Office 


This  Marine  concentrates  on 
his  next  move. 


The  drill  team  performs  its  precise  movements  for  an  audience. 

For  more  information  about  jobs  in  the  Marine  Corps  call  1-800-MARINES  or  look  on 
the  internet  at  http://www.marines.com 
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A 

good 
set  of 
ears 


Story  and  photos  by 

Petty  Officer  3rd  Class  Cynthia  A.  Clark, 

It  may  sound  like  this  Sailor  has 
an  easy  job,  but  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  a lot  is  riding  on  his 

ears. 

Navy  Petty  Officer  2nd  Class  Robert 
Blythe  is  a sonar  technician  aboard  the 
fast  attack  submarine  USS  Albany.  He 
listens  for  movement  in  the  water  and  on 
the  ocean’s  floor  to  decide  exactly  where 
the  boat  has  to  go  to  accomplish  its 
mission. 

Blythe’s  naval  journey  began  at 
Recruit  Training  Center  Great  Lakes,  111., 
in  1994.  After  completing  boot  camp,  he 
reported  to  the  Naval  Submarine  School 
in  Groton,  Conn. 

“They  teach  us  everything  from  the 
ins  and  outs  of  the  ventilation  systems  on 
the  sub  down  to  basic  firefighting,” 

Blythe  said. 

After  completing  sub  school,  Blythe 
reported  to  the  USS  Finback,  where  he 
served  as  a sonar  technician  until  the 
submarine  was  decommissioned.  Blythe 


USN 


then  reported  to 
the  Albany. 

Blythe’s  tour 
aboard  the  Albany 
has  been  anything 
but  uneventful.  Petty  Officer  2nd  Class  Robert  Blythe. 


He  visited  exotic  foreign  ports  on  a 
Mediterranean  cruise  last  year  and  has 
also  traveled  to  Nova  Scotia,  Canada, 
Florida  and  Puerto  Rico. 

In  addition  to  the  ports  of  call,  Blythe 
has  been  exposed  to  deeper  things. 

Going  along  with  the  territory,  he  had  the 
opportunity  to  experience  the  rare  sounds 
of  the  ocean  waters. 

“About  400  miles  off  the  coast  of 
Europe  we  heard  a family  of  humpback 
whales.  It  was  very  beautiful,”  Blythe 
said.  “We  put  it  on  tape  and  played  it 
throughout  the  sub  so  the  rest  of  the  crew 
could  hear  it.” 

Different  movies  , alerted  Blythe  and 
the  rest  of  his  crewmembers  that  it  was 
actually  whales  they  were  hearing. 

“I  remember  hearing  them  in  the 


movies  and  on  tapes,  so  when  we  heard 
the  sounds,  we  knew  right  away  what  it 
was,”  he  said. 

While  sharing  the  tight  confines  of  a 
submarine  with  about  150  people,  things 
can  get  a little  crazy.  Blythe  and  the  rest 
of  the  crew  do  their  part  to  maintain  their 
sanity. 

“They  provide  us  with  a stairmaster, 
rowing  machine,  computer  games  and 
movies  to  keep  us  occupied,”  the  young 
Sailor  said.  “Our  work  keeps  us  very 
busy  also.  After  a while  it  doesn’t  matter 
anymore.  You’re  involved  with  your 
job.” 

When  you’re  underneath  the  ocean  a 
good  set  of  ears,  like  those  on  Petty 
Officer  Blythe,  can  help  you  reach  your 
destination. 
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Blythe  makes  an  adjustment  to  a speaker. 


Blythe  climbs  optimistically  toward  his  future. 


The  fast  attack  submarine  USS  Albany  surfaces  from  the  water 


For  more  information  about  jobs  in  the  Navy  call  1-800-USA-NAVY  or  look  on  the 
internet  at  http://www.navyjobs.com 
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Service  Member 


NAME:  Efrem  Wathen,  Staff  Sergeant 

DUTY  LOCATION:  Enlisted  Warfare  Training  Group, 
Atlantic,  Naval  Amphibious  Base  Little  Creek,  Va. 

2 

> 

HOMETOWN:  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

73 

HIGH  SCHOOL:  Northwest  High  School 

Z 

JOB  DESCRIPTION:  Enlisted  planner  instructor 

m 

BEST  PART  OF  THE  JOB:  “1  love  the  chance  to  bring  up 
young  Marines.” 

0 

ACHIEVEMENTS:  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Achievement 

0 

Medal 

73 

TRAVEL:  Okinawa,  North  Carolina  and  Virginia 

13 

FAVORITE  DUTY  STATION:  Okinawa 

to 

>- 

> 

< 

z 


NAME:  Dena  Yarbrough,  Petty  Officer  1st  Class 

DUTY  LOCATION:  USS  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Norfolk,  Va. 

HOMETOWN:  Cleveland,  Ga. 

HIGH  SCHOOL:  White  County  High  School 

JOB  DESCRIPTION:  Production  supervisor  of  aviation  tool  and 
equipment  storage 

BEST  PART  OF  THE  JOB:  “Taking  time  to  help  my  fellow 
Sailors.” 

ACHIEVEMENTS:  USS  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  Sailor  of  the 
Quarter 

TRAVEL:  France,  Greece,  Italy  and  Spain 

FAVORITE  DUTY  STATION:  Naval  Air  Station  Patuxent  River, 
Maryland 
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NAME:  Tim  Rodgers,  Airman  First  Class 

DUTY  LOCATION:  USAF  Heritage  of  America  Band  Langley 
Air  Force  Base,  Va. 

HOMETOWN:  Palmer,  Alaska 

HIGH  SCHOOL:  Palmer  High  School 

JOB  DESCRIPTION:  Electronic  Guitar 

BEST  PART  OF  THE  JOB:  “Inspiration  from  the  other 
musicians.” 

ACHIEVEMENTS:  Chosen  for  position  in  the  prestigous 
band,  Unit  recognized  for  excellence. 

TRAVEL:  Maryland,  South  Carolina  and  Texas 

FAVORITE  DUTY  STATION:  Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Va. 


NAME:  Kevin  McPherson,  Staff  Sergeant 

DUTY  LOCATION:  Fort  Story,  Va. 

HOMETOWN:  New  York,  N Y. 

HIGH  SCHOOL:  Thomas  Jefferson  High  School 

JOB  DESCRIPTION:  Career  Counselor 

BEST  PART  OF  THE  JOB:  “Pointing  soldiers  in  the 
right  direction.” 

ACHIEVEMENTS:  Army  Achievement  Medal 

TRAVEL:  Germany,  Korea  and  Virginia 

FAVORITE  DUTY  STATION:  Recruiting  Station  Virginia 
Beach,  Va. 
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